
Hoy Hero of 

THE WINDOW 

BOBBY DRISCOLL 

Twelve-year-old Bobby Driscoll became a 
full-fledged film star with his wonderful 
performance of the hunted boy in the 
RKO picture, "The Window." People are 
still talking in praise of his acting as the 
lad who accidentally witnesses a murder 
and then is stalked by the killer. 

Later, when Walt Disney was planning his 

all-live-action treatment of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's ever popular "Treasure Is- 
land," he knew there was just one boy 
actor fitted to bring Jim Hawkins, the 
cabin boy, to the screen, and brown-haired 
Bobby was the choice. So you'll see him 

In "The Window," Bobby was the hunted. 
Boys of his age know terror, the terror 
of the unknown, but in the picture Bobby 
had to bring out the emotions of a lad 
facing terrors of a reality in which his 
own life was involved. In "Treasure Is- 
land." he finds himself with a bunch of 
desperate fortune seekers out to dig pi- 
rate's treasure on a far-off island. But 
there's danger and terror in this role, loo, 
for Long John Silver, head of the pirate 
gang, becomes the cabin boy's relentless 
enemy. 



ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

of 

THE WINDOW 

Cornell Woolrkh was born in New York 
City, and no one is better able to write of 
the realities of life as it exists among the 
drab tenements of the teeming east-side. 
Some years ago there developed in the 
United States an extraordinary group of 
mystery story writers, masters of the art 
of suspense and thrills, and Mr. Woolrich 
--- frequently writing under the name of 
William Irish — has always been regarded 
as an outstanding leader in this highly 
popular field of literature. 
Undoubtedly, his now famous story, "The 
Window," was inspired by Aesop's Fable 
of "The Boy Who Cried Wolf." As a mat- 
ter of fact, when first published, Mr. 
Woolrich used the title, "The Boy Who 
Cried Murder." In 1949 RKO arranged to 
produce it in a movie version, changing 
the title to "The Window," and no other 
mystery play of recent years has met 
with such great acclaim. In April 1950, 
Mr. Woolrich was awarded an "Edgar" by 
the Mystery Writers of America for his 
part in this outstanding production. 
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If you see a friend wearing heavy gauntlet type gloves and you are told 
that they were made of rhinoceros hide, don't assume that the gloves are 
worn for protection against a pet tiger or alligator. And, if your attention 
isn't drawn completely by the strange hand protectors', you may hear the 
tinkle of a bell coming from the sky. 

The explanation of this strange sight and sound will introduce 
you to a fascinating but almost forgotten sport. The heavy 
gloves are standard gear for falconers, and the bell you 
heard was attached to the neck of a trained falcon so 
its owner can follow it by sound as well as by sight. / 

Falcons are common everywhere in the world, 





and the ancient sport of hunting with these 
wonderful birds can be enjoyed by anyone 
with the patience to catch and train a falcon. 

Catching a young falcon in New York 
City had better be- left to steeplejacks 
because the birds nest on such inaccessible spots as "the towers of 
Brooklyn Bridge and skyscraper spires. It's a lot easier to catch a hawk 
of this type in suburb or farm districts. 

The peregrine falcon, found in most parts of the world, is the favorite 
hunting bird but other hawks such as the prairie falcon can be trained 
with like success. Strangely enough, you'll have better luck taming and 
training a yearling bird than one taken from a nest and raised in captivity. 
The yearling has learned by itself to hunt birds and rabbits, and only needs 
to be tamed and taught to bring back its kill. Female falcons are bigger 
so naturally better hunters than males. 

There are many books on training and hunting with hawks. In fact, some 
of the first books printed were on falconry, Of course the latter are now 
extremely rare and reprints have not been made, but you will find modern 
books easier to understand. 

The books tell all you need to know about the sport and how to make 
your own "furniture." Don't let that last word fool you! Rocking chairs 
and sofas are furniture of another kind. Hawk furniture consists of jessee, 
hoods, leashes, bells, bewits, gloves, halsbands and swivels. 

A leather hood, covering head and eyes, is worn by a hawk when not in 
flight. This serves the same purpose as blinders on a horse, keeping the 
hawk from becoming excited. Heavy gloves are necessary, for in hunting 
the hawk is carried to the field perched on the falconer's hand or wrist. 
The hawk's talons are long and extremely sharp, and more often it kills 
its prey by raking it with these vicious talons rather than by tearing with 
its sharp beak. 

Leaving the falconer's hand, the hawk flies often higher than the eye 
can follow. Its eyes magnify images on the ground far below. When a hawk 
spies a rabbit, pheasant or quail, it folds its wings tightly to its body and 
plummets toward the target like a dive bomber. Barely a few feet above 
its prey, the hawk uses its wings as air brakes. The startled bird or rabbit 
has no chance to escape. 

Rushing to the spot, the falconer lets his hawk pluck at the kill for a 
few moments before picking it up. Then the hawk is flown again, but 
usually three kills are enough for a day's sport. Back home the proud fal- 
coner rewards his bird with a handful of diced raw steak — with a few 
chicken. feathers thrown in as roughage. 



DAREDEVIL 
FUGITIVE 

fist fights in Colonial times were more common and often -more serious 
than present day brawls. But even then if an opponent died as a result 
of blows, the law called it murder. And in those days justice was swift! 

Simon Kenton knew the law and feared justice a long time after that 
day in 1771 when he knocked down another young man in a street corner 
fight. Kenton didn't even wait to examine his victim. He ran before one 
of the witnesses returned with a cftnstable. 

Fleeing across the Blue Ridge Mountains, Kenton changed his name to 
Butler. As Sam Butler, he joined a hunting and trapping expedition that 
roved the wild Ohio River for two years. His companions marvelled at hia 
reckless courage. His nerve never failed when he faced a charging beast 
or an Indian scalp-hunting party. The only thing he feared was the noose 
that hung on a scaffold back in Virginia! 

Kenton joined other groups of trappers until Daniel Boone heard of his 
fearless reputation and hired him as a scout. Vftien hostile Indians swooped 
down on Boonesborough, it was Kenton who saved the famous frontiers* 
man's life. Soon afterward, when Boone retaliated against the Indians by 
attacking Chillicothe, Kenton was captured and sentenced to death by the 
savages. He was saved first by Simon Girty, and when recaptured by the 
Indians he was spared by a reprieve from the Mingo tribe's chief. 

Still trying to forget the trouble he had left behind in Virginia, Kenton 
fell in with a wily Canadian trader and worked his way north. The British 
who at that time held Detroit, threw him in jail on suspicion of spying for 
American revolutionists. This gave Kenton little cause for worry. He was 
still a long way from that hangman's noose back in Virginia! 

In a short while Kenton broke out of the jail, joined General Clark of 
Ohio and commanded a company of volunteers who defeated the Indians 
at Piqua. Seasoned veterans as well as greenhorns were amazed by "Sam 
Butter's" daredevil acts. And this led to such exaggerations as his feat of 
dodging arrows in flight and killing three Injuns with one rifle ball ! 

Eleven years after he had fled from Virginia, he joined the Kentucky 
Militia in its campaign against marauding redskins. After this expedition 
he learned to his amazement that the fellow he had beaten in the fist fight 
was far from dead! 

Under his own name, Kenton hastened back home to his family. They 
failed to recognize him at first, for he had been gone so long that they 
assumed he had been killed in- a frontier skirmish. And the fellow he had 
knocked out in the fiat fight had completely forgotten about the incident! 
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By Francis Colby 




Ever since its establish- 
ment by the Continental 
Congress in 1775, the un- 
official slogan or motto 
of the Postal Service has 
been, "The mail must go 
through." 

Have you ever wondered why we use the 
term "mail" ? The word comes from the French 
word malle, meaning "a bag, wallet, or trunk." 
Since postal service is of comparatively recent 
origin, there was no general word with which 
to designate all the collective letters, dis- 
patches, parcels, and other articles carried and 
distributed by the postman. It was only nat- 
ural, then, to call this postal matter by the 
name of the pouch in which it was transported. 

The postage stamp got its curious name from 
the fact that in the early days of mail service 
the amount of postage was not attached but 
stamped or imprinted on the wrappers of let- 
ters or parcels. The adhesive stamp was not 
used in the United States until 1847. 

The post office pen has long 
been the butt of jokesm iths. and 
perhaps not without reason. 
But imagine using post office 
pens in the days when they 
were made by hand from quills 
or wing feathers. It is inter- 
esting to note that the word 
pen, from the Latin penna, means "feather; 
quill." And in modern French, the word for 
writing pen is plume, which also means plume, 
or feather, as in English. 

The word pencil is from the Latin penicillum, 
meaning "a little tail," for the first pencils were 
fine brushes of hair or bristles. Incidentally it 
would seem to be a far cry from pencils to the 
wonder drug penicillin. But the words pencil 
and penicillin are about as closely akin as two 
words can be, for the drug name penicillin also 
comes from the Latin penicillum. A kind of 
mold found on decaying bread, cheese, fruits. 





and so on, was given the name penieillium be- 
cause under the microscope the mold is seen to 
consist of little tufts, or tails, and the drug 
which is made from this mold is called penicillin 
for that reason. 

Incidentally, the "lead" 
of lead pencils isn't lead at 
all. but is graphite, a pure 
carbon. However, it is not 
unlikely that early lead pen- 
cils did have a core of real 
lead, for the soft metal will make fairly dark 
marks on paper. Paper is from the Latin word 
papyrus, a reed from which Egyptians made 
a kind of etude paper. 

The word post, in the meaning of mail, as 
in post office, postal, postman, etc., is from the 
French word poste, "a fixed position or sta- 
tion." The mail of early days was carried from 
post to post by couriers. Some rode horses, 
some traveled on foot, white others rode the 
swaying, rumbling coaches from stage to stage 
(hence the name "stage coach"). 

You may not be- 
lieve it, but there is a 
real Santa Claus who 
every Christmas 
brings us presents. He 
doesn't wear a red 
suit: he has no white 
beard nor round belly ; 
he doesn't ride behind 
Prancer and Dancer 
nor slide down chim- 
neys. He is simply the trudging, tired, gray- 
clad United States postman, whose integrity 
and devotion to duty are fittingly symbolized 
in the inscription of the main Post Office of 
New York City, which is a free translation of 
the tribute paid by Herodotus to the messen- 
gers of Persia : 

"Not snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom of 
night stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rounds" 
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No. 1. Till: SCARLET PIMPER- 
NEL, By Baroness Orczy : An exciting 
tale of the French Revolution and a val- 
' iant Englishman. 

No. 2. CAPTAIN BLOOD, By Rafael 
Sabatini. A two-fisted story of pirates and 
adventure by the master story-teller of 
the 20th Century. 

No. 3. SnE, By Sir Henry Rider Hag- 
gard. Mystery and thrills aplenty as pre- 
sented by the great adventure author of 
Victorian England. 



No. 4. THE 39 STEPS, By John 
Buchan, former Governor Genera! of Can- 
ada. Here is one of the world's most star- 
tling spy stories. 

No. 5. BEAU GESTE, By P. C. Wren, 
whose stories of the French Foreign 
Legion and the fabulous Geste Brothers 
have won him world fame. 
No. 6. MACBETH, By William Shake- 
speare. All the excitement, terror and 
action of this great tragedy are here for 
your reading enjoyment. But in a new, 
easy-to-understand, streamlined version. 
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